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Introduction 

The information revolution is changing the way businesses communicate with 
their customers. E-comraerce, an overused and overly broad phrase applied to all sorts of 
Web-based business transactions (business-to-business, busmess-to-consumer, and, 
through sites like E-Bay, consumer to consumer) has been the driving force of this 
change. 

Although barriers to entry are low on the Web, the feet that becoming a successful 
player in the online business world entails more than simply nailing up an empty facade 
of a home page is no longer a revelatioa As e-businesses (dot-coms) are finding out, 
delivering a consistently high quality of customer service is instrumental to success. At 
the same time, however, hrick-and-mortar businesses (dot-bams) with reputations for 
excellent call-center based customer service are finding that they must broaden their 
service offerings to remain competitive in a marketplace that seems to be racing toward 
the Internet 

Not surprisingly, multimedia customer contact centers — which include Web- 
based customer service tools that can handle a variety of customer-service touch points, 
including e-mail, Web-page callback buttons, text chat, and voice over Internet protocol 
(VoIP) — are an area of increasing industry interest as consumers and businesses turn their 
attention (be it for shopping around or for marking purchases) increasingly to the Web. 
This phenomenon has precipitated a shift that has propelled the multimedia contact center 
from trade journal fate to die mainstream, as exemplified by e-contact solution providers 
like Kana and Quintus taking out full-page ads in publications like The New York Times. 1 



1 The New York Times, Monday, Match 20, 2000, Kana & Silknet fill page C7, Quintua page C9. 
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Such actions play neatly into the predictions of Forrester Research, which wrote that 

Web-centric customer service applications would "grow from being an interesting 

experiment to becoming an essential part of companies' customer management strategy" 

by 2001, and that, by 2003, "these applications will define how a company works with its 

customers. 112 

The notion that multimedia contact centers are fast becoming a fixture in 
customer-service organizations is supported by an April 1999 Yankee Group survey of 
100 major corporations with at least one call center. It found that nearly 75 percent of 
companies planned an active commitment to Web customer support in the ensuing 18 
months. 3 With this commitment to diversification of customer touch points, these 
corporations are taking a tack that appears inexorable as e-commerce accelerates the 
forces of convergence and stimulates demand for enhanced interactive services (text chat, 
callback buttons, VoIP, and, eventually, interactive video) among consumers who spend 
an increasing amount of time online. 

Although several publications and a number of Web sites are devoted to the call- 
center/contact-center space, very little is available that provides a holistic view of the 
multimedia contact center and the backdrop against which it is developing. The purpose 
of this study is to offer a comprehensive overview of the multimedia contact center, and 
this paper will examine this topic from a number of vantage points. 

In Chapter I, it will provide a general overview of the market for both traditional 
call centers and multimedia contact centers, examining the drivers of the business and 

2 J. Thomas Gromley et al, "Web-Centric Customer Service,* The Forrester Report, February 1999, 
database online,, available from Forrester Research. 
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exploring differing forms at play in the market In Chapter II, which comprises the bulk 

of this analysis, the paper will turn to the general architecture and specific functions of a 

multimedia contact center. To put the contact center in context, the operation of a 

traditional call center is described in detail, and a number of factors that work in favor — 

as well as against — the transition to multimedia contact centers from traditional all 

centers are outlined. 

Chapter in builds upon the discussion of contact center functionality to assess 
trends in customer service. This chapter starts with a discussion of the customer-service 
hierarchies for both traditional call centers and multimedia contact centers. This chapter 
also identifies trends in customer care center operations, as well as major hurdles in 
operating a multimedia contact center. 

Chapter IV asseses the direction of the industry from a corporate perspective, 
discussing the primary types of players and die direction each type appears to be talcing 
as the industry continues to evolve and rapidly consolidate. 



3 Yankee Group, "The Users Speak: Current and Future Plans for Web-Based Customer Care/ 
Telecommunications Report, Vol 14, No. 5 (April 1999), database online, available from The Yankee 
Group. 
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h Overview: Customer Service Centers, E-Commerce, and Convergence 

A Very Brief History of Call Centers 

When Pan American Airlines introduced one of the world's first 24/7 call centers 
in 1956, one could hardly have imagined a future in which over 70% of all of a business* 
customer interaction would occur via telecommunications channels. 4 Shortly after Pan 
Am's leap into the next generation of customer service, AT&T introduced high-volume 
discounts for outbound long-distance calling, which led in short order to the large 
regional and national telemarketing centers, and, in general, an ability to use 
telecommunications to reach distant customers or prospects at a low cost 5 AT&T rolled 
out toll-free (800) numbers in 1967, triggering the centralization of inbound customer- 
service callers. 

Over the next decade, predictive dialers, voice detection units (VDUs), and 
automatic call distributors (ACDs) for in^roved inbound call queuing improved the 
process of running outbound telemarketing campaigns. 6 IBM's Customer Interface and 
Control System (CICS) dumb-terminal screen interface allowed customer service 
representatives (CSRs) instant access to customer account details, obviating the previous 
best practice of sifting through a mountain of printed reports as the customer waited on 
the other end. 7 The 1980s ushered in call center technologies like Interactive Voice 
Response (IVR), Computer Telephony Integration (CTI), and intuitive agent desktop 



4 Dr. Jon Anton, "1999 Benchmark Report, 1 ' Purdue University Center for Customer Driven Quality, 23 

September 1999, bltpy/www.e-interactions xom/snmmary.pdf, (5 March 2000), Anton estimates mat over 

70% of customer interactions by the year 2000 will occur through the call center or the Internet 

* "Workflow in IP Call Centers," Cincom, Inc., November 21, 1999, 

http://www.chKonLCon^pd^ (8 March 2000). 

6 ibid. 

'ibid. 
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systems, enhancing agent productivity and lowering costs. 8 Many of these technologies, 

although much refined, are still fundamental to circuit-switched call centers and will be 

discussed in greater detail in Chapter II of this paper. 

The Call Center Industry; Large and Growing 

Comprising approximately 40% of the 260 million calls pouring through the 
network of AT&T alone each day, toll-free numbers have long since transitioned from 
being a differentiating factor to a basic requirement for companies interested in staying in 
business. 9 Call centers have responded to the need for companies to scale the service and 
support components of their businesses as the scope of their product has expanded into 
national and international markets. As a result, demand for inbound and outbound 
telemarketing services, in their myriad flavors, constitute a massive and growing market. 
Frost & Sullivan estimates the number of global call centers will triple from 100,000 in 
1999 to 300,000 in 2001 . 10 This growth will fuel rising demand for personnel in call 
centers, doubling from an estimated 9 million in 1 999 to 1 8 million worldwide in 200 1 . 1 1 
In the United States, estimates for the number of people employed in call centers range 
from 1.5 million (or 3 percent of the working population) to 7 million, depending on the 
source. 12 This growth is good news to industry players; IDC estimates that organizations 
will spend approximately SS9 billion on call center services by 2003, up from $23 billion 

8 ibid. 

9 "Industry Size," Call Center News Service, hrtp://www .calk cntcmew b .conVresourccs/stHtB^aizr. « html, (27 
March 2000). 

,0 Barbara Do Pomna, "Computer Telephony Integration— Call Center Breakthrough,' Internetweek, 
August 2, 1999, http^/proquestumi.corn/pqdweb/, database online, available from ProQueat, (8 March 
2000). 
"Ibid. 

12 "Human Resource Issues," Call Center News Service* 

http://www.caflcenterae\vs xonVresouxces/stat^hr.shtnU, (27 March 2000). Dotaraonitor is more 
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in 1998. 13 For what has long been considered a mature industry, this is extremely healthy 

growth. E-commerce is the driving factor behind this phenomenon. 

E-Commeree: Changing the Game 

Both consumers and businesses in the United States have begun to view the Web 
as a viable vehicle through which to spend their money. American consumers spent an 
estimated $1 62 billion online in 1999, up from $4.5 billion in 1 998, a rise that was 
driven by a tripling of retail orders, to 1 76 million. 14 Although these are massive numbers 
in absolute terms, they constitute just 0.5% of the overall U.S. retail market By 2004, 
this figure is anticipated to rise to $185 billion, representing 7% percent of all retail 
spending. 15 The U.S. Department of Commerce estimates that online retail sales mounted 
to $53 billion in the fourth quarter of 1999 alone, accounting for 0.64% of all U.S. retail 
sales. 16 Although it received less media attention until recently, the B2B marketplace has 
been the nexus of the majority of e-commerce transactions, B2B e-commerce totaled an 
estimated $162,5 billion in 1 998 (2.5 percent of all B2B commerce); by 2003, this figure 
is expected to leap to $ 1 A trillion and comprise nearly one-fifth of all U.S. business-to- 
business commerce. 17 



conservative than F. ACTEquitics in its estimate. Catt centerB often being internal deportments with widely 
varying staffing, there is no sure means of arriving at an estimate. 

13 DePompa, "Computer Telephony lmegratjon." 

14 "Online Retailing in 1999 Quadruples Previous Year's Orders/' BizRate.com, March 17, 2000, 
hrtpy/www.birrarexomftro (23 March, 2000). 

15 Steve Lohr, "Hie Web hasnt Replaced the Storefront Quite Yet," The New York Times, October 3, 1999, 
database online, available from Lcxis-Nexis. 

16 Deb Price, "U-S. Measures E-Tailing Sales: Mial Report Says Online Buyers Spent S5.3B in 4 
Quarter," The Detroit News, March 3, 2000, database online, available from Lexis-Nexis. Note that 
BizRate.com estimated $3.17 million for the same period (see "BizRate.com Wraps Up the 1999 Online 
Holiday Buying Season," January 5, 2000, littp://www.bimtexom^ 

(23 March 2000). There is currently no reliable metric for estimating retail Internet sales. 
n "Mm Survey." 
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It will not just be the same people spending more money, either, as Americans are 
connecting to the Internet in floods. Although the haziness of the Internet cloud makes 
precise measurements impossible, one analyst expects the number of U.S. Internet users 
to reach 100 million at some point during 2000, a nearly 250 percent increase over 
1997. 18 In terms of household penetration, an estimated 41 percent of Americans had 
Internet access as of the end of 1 999; this figure is expected to climb to between 70 
percent and 85 percent of households by 2004. 19 

The number of consumers who shop on the Internet is climbing, as well. Odyssey 
found that 47 percent of American households with Internet access made online 
purchases in 1999, up from 30 percent in 1 998. 20 

In the case of B2B e-commerce, much of the transition to the Web can be 
attributed to a transfer of proprietary EDI-supported inter-organizational trade to the 
universal interface of the browser. In the consumer market, slower gains in online sales 
represents the more organic process of individuals adapting to a new means of going 
about the business of shopping. As this paper will explain, the Web-enabled features of 
multimedia contact centers represent potentially powerful catalysts in driving this 
transition. 

E-Commerce and Customer Service Centers 

E-commerce has had a tremendous impact on customer service centers. For 
decades, inbound customer service centers have focused their energies on incrementally 
refining the means through which agents handled calls, a process that remained in its 

" Nomura Securities, "Internet Research Institute Report," (Japanese Equities, December 22, 1999), p. 5. 
19 Ibid. 
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essence unchanged. At first glance, a recent breakdown of customer-service touchpoints 

shows little sign that this is changing: where 97 percent of customer interaction at 

customer care centers was by telephone in 1997 (with e-mail comprising 2 percent and 

other Web communications the remainder), the picture in 2003 is expected to differ 

starkly. Forrester Research predicts a drastic shift toward the Internet, with various modes 

of Web-based communication comprising 56 percent, e-mail 30 percent, and traditional 

telephone inquiries just 5 percent of total customer contact (see Figure I). 21 It appears 

that the contact industry stands on the cusp of a significant transformation. 

Figure 1: Customer Interaction at Customer Contact Centers, 1997 - 2003 





Source: Farrtsttr Research. WFORMA TIOtfWEEK 

A different set of forecasts appears to further support these expectations. 
Multimedia contact centers themselves are expected to reach sales of $14 billion in 2003, 



up from $3.8 billion in 1 998, a compounded annual growth rate of 24 percent 22 Frost & 



30 Steve Lohr, "Survey Suggests Consumers are Taking to E-Commerce," The New York Times, March 22, 
1999, database online, available fromLexis-Nexis. 

1 1 Ciacom, 'Transforming Your Call Center into a Multimedia Contact Center " Cincom White Paper, 
December 14, 1999, http://www.rincoia^ 

22 Warren S. Hersch, "Cisco Offers IP Telephony Initiative," Computer Reseller News, December 6, 1999, 
database online, available from Lcxis-Nexis. 
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Sullivan view the multimedia contact center industry in a similarly rosy light, anticipating 

a compound annual growth of Web-enabled call centers of 1 10% from 1998 to 2004. 23 

But the numbers only tell a portion of the story, and a closer comparison of the 
aforementioned B2C e-commerce forecasts with the above multimedia contact center 
outlay projections indicates a logic behind multimedia contact centers that is deeper than 
simple profit potential. Although intrigued by the Internet, it is hard to conceive why 
American businesses would be eager to invest billions of dollars in a new generation of 
customer-service infrastructure to better service 7 percent of the total retail consumer 
market (or 20 percent oftbe B2B market) by 2003-2004. 

A recent survey by KPMG sheds light on this question. The company interviewed 
225 VP-level executives from the top 2000 consumer markets in the United States. 
Among their findings was that two-thirds of those surveyed focused on retail e-commerce 
strategies primarily to "enhance communications with and exposure to consumers, rather 
than on sales and profitability." 24 

Rather than simply trying to cut costs (although reining in operating costs remains 
an important consideration), companies ever aware of the critical importance of retaining 
new customers are striving to improve their service offerings by providing a variety of 
channels through which to "touch" customers. Preeminent among these are various Web- 
supported mechanisms. Furthermore, IP-based solutions represent the last step of the 
migration of the customer service function from a primarily analog to a completely 
digital model. Although call centers have relied on screen pops and other CTl-driven 
functions for years, this merging of platforms enables die enhancement of both the depth 

23 De Pompa, "Computer Telephony Integration. n 
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of customer information and the reach of this information within an organization. 

Customer data and aggregate statistics collected online through customer resource 

management (CRM) systems can suddenly flow to all corners of a company, often 

through interfaces with enterprise resource management (ERM) systems that themselves 

are increasingly focusing on front (rather than traditional back-end) functionality. "Most 

of our clients are trying to reorient their companies to a customer focus/' says Craig 

Conway, PeopleSoffs CEO, "They are shifting their attention to viewing their entire 

business through a customer vantage point" 25 

In addition, even bricks-and-mortar customers increasingly use the Web to define 

their relationships with the companies they patronize, and the competition is never more 

than a few keystrokes away, A recent BizRate.com survey revealed that quality of 

customer support was the single most important factor driving repeat online sales, 

outstripping factors such as on-time delivery, ease of ordering, selection, and even price 

by healthy margins. 26 Companies are realizing that Web contact centers must do more 

than simply deliver a satisfactory degree of customer service as measured by traditional 

yardsticks. Increasingly, multimedia contact centers are on the organizational front line, 

driving sales and, eventually, the sort of customer loyalty that is indispensable in creating 

a viable business in a market characterized by near-perfect information flow and flagging 

customer loyalty. 



24 Cisco, "MultiService IP Telephony Business Case," Cisco Systems White Paper, 1999, 
http://wwwxiscoxonVwarp/pubh^ (10 March 2000). 

25 Dana Gardner, "CRM gains ground as dynamic e-business app " InfoWorld, October 18, 1999, database 
online, available from ProQuest 

Jfi "What Drives E-Loyalry," PC Magazine, January 18 ( 2000, p. 22 
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The final portion of this first chapter discusses the varying forms of convergence 

that are currently shaping the customer care industry. 

Driving Multimedia Contact Center Growth: Three Levels of Convergence 

The term "convergence" has no shortage of uses. In the telecommunications 
industry, it generally refers to the relatively unilateral transition of traditional circuit- 
switched telecommunications to the digital variety. In the context of the customer contact 
center, however, convergence can be considered in three separate dimensions: 

1) Technological Convergence 

Technological convergence refers to the migration from a circuit-switched call center 
that interfaces to digitized customer databases using CTI to an contact center that 
operates on a purely digital plane, usually using Internet Protocol as a mediator. This 
form of convergence is a flavor of that which is currently shaping the 
telecommunications industry at large. 

2) Competitive Convergence 

Competitive convergence refers to the increasingly blurred boundary separating dot- 
com from dot-bam businesses. Internet businesses and bricks-and-mortar companies 
once operated in non-overlapping spheres, primarily because many dot-bams 
discounted die potential of the new medium. However, as dot-bams increasingly 
establish themselves as potent online players, businesses old and new find themselves 
competing head-to-head online. 

3) Service Level Convergence 

The final and perhaps most unique form of convergence driving the emergence of 
multimedia contact centers is service-level convergence. As bricks-and-mortar 
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companies rush to add Web capabilities, dot-coms are scrambling to beef up weak 

customer service capabilities. 

Service level convergence stems from the starkly contrasting starting positions of 
dot-com vs. dot-bam businesses now competing for customers online. Bricks-and-mortar 
(including catalog) retailers have traditionally had first-rate customer service capabilities 
via call centers, but now find themselves in serious need of diversifying these strong 
customer service offerings into channels that are more suited to e-commerce. Conversely, 
e-tailers with a strong Web presence are finding that they need to bolster their service 
offerings to gain the customer confidence and loyalty they need to remain afloat As a 
result, companies like Land's End employ Web-based multimedia functionality at the 
same time that Amazon.com maintains a customer contact center with 600 agents 
handling orders and customer inquiries. 27 Says Lawrence Byrd, VP of Marketi^ at 
Quintus, "on the dot-com side, the customer experience ft increasingly making the brand, 

28 

and online service is therefore a hot executive topic. 

In short, convergence describes the drive for both online and bricks-and-mortar 
businesses to shore up their weaknesses. Figure 2 presents this process diagramtnaticaliy. 
Dot-coms starting with solid e-capabilities and low service quality and dot-bams starting 
with high service quality and low e-capabilities respectively attain similar levels of 
overall technological strength and service quality. Competitive convergence, not 



21 Ofer Matan and Shannon Hughes, "Logically Handling Multiple Channels of Customer Interaction," 
C@U Center Solutions, September 1999, http://ww>blue-pun^^ March 
2000). 

28 David Caldiera, Lawrence Byro\ Bill Dun\ "The Great Debate: The Reality of Implementing E- 
CoInnlelx:eMulti-OIntactCente^fl > ,, The Tele-M@rket t December 16, 1999, 
http:/MtrLsyn.net/te1einkt^^ (10 March 2000). 
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explicitly shown in this graph, is an important element of the overall market environment 

in which technological and service convergence is taking place. 

Figure 2: Differing Paths of Contact-Center Convergence 




Having established an historical, market, and theoretical backdrop, Chapter II 
describes in greater detail the functionality of both traditional call centers and multimedia 
contact centos. 
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II. From Call Center to Contact Center: Technology in Transition 

In the previous chapter, this thesis discussed the history of customer care centers, 
their importance, the tremendous impact of e-commerce on the industry, and the three 
distinct forms of convergence (technological, competitive, and service-level) that are 
currently shaping industry. The following pages will shift the focus of the discussion to 
customer care centers themselves, and will explain how both traditional call centers and 
multimedia contact centers function, how they differ, and the factors affecting the 
convergence of these two technology platforms. 

Inbound vs. Outbound Call Center Call Center Functions 

By die early 1 990s, the customer care industry was quite mature, with established 
players Hce Rockwell, Lucent, Nortel, and Aspect fanning the backbones of the majority 
of U.S. call-centers. Although call-center technology consistently improved over the 
years, its effects tended to be incremental in nature, and focused on improving CSR/call 
center efficiency and, ultimately, lowering costs. 

There have been two primary applications for traditional call centers: outbound 
telemarketing and inbound telephone-based customer service. Telemarketing, a revenue 
center upon which business like long-distance telecommunications rely heavily to sell 
their products and services, is in business function quite different from customer-service, 
which has traditionally been a cost center. In terms of a call center's basic service 
operations, however, the two are very similar. Without outbound telemarketing, 
autodialer technology averts the tedium of punching numbers; voice detection units filter 
off hangups and answering machines. When these systems do land a live caller, the 
connection is made automatically and routed to an unoccupied CSR. From the 
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perspective of the CSR, the passiveness of being connected by an autodialer is quite 

similar to that of receiving calls from a customer service queue of inbound calls. 

Despite the technical similarities shared by inbound and outbound call center 

functions, because multimedia contact centers are most commonly used for inbound 

customer service, this thesis looks at call centers from an inbound-call perspective. 

The Traditional Call Cento- 

The call center has been a vital element of corporate customer service for decades. 
Although not the focus of this diesis, understanding how a call center functions is critical 
to establishing a baseline through which to view multimedia contact centers from the 
perspectives of both operations and customer service. To aid the discussion. Figure 3 
presents a basic call center architecture. 
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Figure 3: A Basic Call Center Architecture 
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The above schematic is a veiy rough sketch of a "traditional" call center. Note that 
tie word "traditional" is used in this sense to refer only to the technology platform. Call 
centers that rely on variations of this sort of architecture are in fact highly sophisticated 
systems, merging digital and analog signals in away that can support huge transaction 
volumes and route calls in complex ways with a high degree of reliability, to North 
America, companies like Rockwell, Lucent, and Nortel are the leading providers of the 
core hardware and software supporting these systems, which have a significant installed 
base of companies who have come to trust their customer-care operations to these robust, 
proven platforms. 
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This thesis focuses on multimedia contact centers should not be misconstrued as a 

dismissal of the call center as the horse-and-buggy of modern customer care. Quite to the 

contrary, call centers will be important conduits to customers for years to come, even as 

they become increasingly interfaced and integrated with multimedia contact centers that 

the second portion of this chapter will describe. 

Perhaps the easiest means of describing the operation of a call center is to walk through 
an inbound customer service call and observe the various systems in action. 29 

Annalee, residing in Texas, leafs through a catalog distributed by personal 
grooming giant HairCair. She seeks unique fixtures for her cornrowed hair. 30 Settling 
upon a set of rhinestone beads in Dallas Cowboy Blue, she locates the HairCair toll-free 
number at the back of the catalog and dials. 

An analog replica of her voice shoots across the public switched telephone 
network's (PSThTs) dedicated circuit-switched connection to the local central office. 
There, a central switch converts the signal to a digital format and multiplexes her voice in 
with a multitude of other calls to race across some portion of a backbone network. After a 
short ride, Annalee's call is routed to the destination central office, which switches the 
call back to analog format and sends it to a large suburban Phoenix service bureau that 
handles customer service calls for HairCair. 

The call's first stop is at an interactive voice response (TVR) unit that can serve 
several purposes, from handling simple customer queries to gathering additional 
information from customers for more exact call routing. IVRs also reduce agent workload 

29 The information contained in this description was gleaned from a variety of sources and 
verified/enhanced in a March 23, 2000 telephone interview with Christopher Nefi; a former MCI inbound 
call center business manager/product manager. 

30 Resemblance of Annalee to persons living or dead is purely coincidental. 
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and ensure that calls are "answered" promptly regardless of call center workload and 

backlog. The I VR unit communicates briefly with the key component of the call center, 

the automatic call distributor (ACD), which uses PSTN central-office provided dialed 

number identification service (DNIS) to determine just what toll-free number Annalee 

dialed. 

Establishing this number is important for a number of reasons. First, HairCair 
publishes catalogs throughout the United States. Years of market research has shown hair 
product consumers to be uncannily swayed by agents who speak with similar accents — or 
at a bare minimum the same language — as the caller For example, special toll-free 
numbers on Spanish-language catalogs for the Miami market are routed to bilingual 
representatives. Callers from Texas catalogues are routed to reps with southern accents. 

DNIS numbers are also used as a tool in geographic profiling and other marketing 
purposes. Feedback through ACD or CRM-driven reports can be fed back into the 
marketing pipeline to better tailor catalogues and other advertising initiatives by 
geographic area or to gauge the success of marketmgtedvertising campaigns. 

In Annalee's case, the IVR also needs DNIS information because the customer- 
care service bureau contracted by HairCair is an outsourcer for a number of clients. The 
IVR welcomes Annalee to HairCair and inquires as to what department to which she 
wishes to be connected. After waiting for several seconds as the IVR reads a number of 
options, she says or presses "three" and is connected to sales. 

In addition to the (800) number Annalee dialed, the ACD also determined 
Annalee's home phone number based on automatic number identification (ANI) 
information passed through the PSTN. The ACD interfaces with front-end customer 
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relationship management (CRM) software that resides on agent application servers, 

which searches for Annaleefc customer record from a sales. Annalee is a frequent shopper 

at HairCair, her data record shows, and has in the past spent a goodly sum on beads to 

decorate her ample cornrows. In a fit of complex calculation, the ACD considers the 

DNIS, the ANI, agent availability, and agent skills before sending the call through the 

private branch exchange (of which the ACD is physically a portion) to an agent 

telephone, which begins to ring. At the same time, the ACD notifies agent application 

servers that it has made this decision. 

The race is on. In the enterprise network, an agent application server accepts this 
request and collects a bevy of information on Annalee through a network of relational 
database tables, firing a complex record toward the workstation assigned to the agent 
about to take the call If things function as they should, the collected information paints 
the cathode ray tube (CRT) as the ag^t(who happens to hail from Texas) takes the call 
in what is known in the business as a "screen pop." 

Once on die phone, the agent notes Annalee's historic weakness for cross-sell 
pitches and, during the course of a crisp conversation, sells her a hair clip that not only 
matches the beads but also vaguely resembles Troy Aikman standing in the pocket (if one 
looks very closely). Annalee hangs up just a little bit happier than before. 

Note also that Appendix 2 contains detailed descriptions of some of a number of 
the functions listed in the above description, as well as of call monitoring and recording 
devices, fax-on-demand services, and other hardware elements not depicted here for the 
sake of simplicity. 
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From Call Center to Contact Center: The Transition 

The rate of growth in the number of traditional call centers is decelerating, from 
4% annually as of 1 999 to an estimated 0.8% in 2003, a slowdown attributed to both 
maturation and consolidation within the call center industry. 31 If the traditional call center 
worked well for so long and continues to be indispensable customer-service tool, why are 
call center growth rates falling? The answer, addressed in more general terms in Chapter 
Fs discussion of convergence, is that Web technologies are propelling traditional call 
center players toward a more software-centric orientation capable of managing customer 
interaction through a variety of contact channels. Analyst estimates tend to support this: 
according to Datamonitor, the global call center software market will soon nearly triple in 
size, from $2.9 billion in 1999 to $8.5 billion in 2003. 32 Considering these estimates in 
tandem, the migration of the customer service center's technological focus from the 
hardware switch to a more software-centric model is explicit, and might be seen evidence 
of the technological convergence suggested in Chapter L 

This transition from call center to multimedia contact center has occurred in two 
main phases. In the first phase, which is already nearing its end, startup companies 
devised innovative "point 1 * (or single-channel) solutions in specific areas of Web-based 
customer service such as e-mail, text chat, or VoIP. While building markets in their 
products of strength, these vendors expanded their product lines through both internal 
development and acquisition. At the same time, companies like Cosmocom, Genesys, and 
WebLine developed software suites that multiple channels Web-based communication. 
The consolidation phase, which took the automotive and consumer products industries 
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decades to roach, began within about two years of the multimedia contact industry's 

inception. 

This acceleration is occurring on two main fronts. The first involves point 
solutions either joining forces or purchasing/being purchased by companies offering a 
broader suite of functionality. The second form of consolidation involves traditional 
networking, telecommunications and call-center buying multimedia contact center 
vendors, who seek the products and skills to gain quick enlr£e into the extremely 
dynamic multimedia contact channel space. 

Online industry progposticator Jupiter Communications says of this process: 

,r In the future, Web ventures will meet all of their customer servic e 
technology needs through a single vendor; but thai tbtare is at toast 1 8 
months away — longer for Web ventures that choose to integ r ate a phone- 
based solution. Untd that point, Vendors will actively support and even 
encourage joint installations of best-of-breed component applications." 33 

Until that time, the contact center industry remains fertile ground for 
systems integrators. 

Chapter V will discuss the competitive landscape of the multimedia contact center 
industry in greater detail What cannot be understated is die tremendous pace at which 
this change has transpired, even with respect to the estimates of industry experts just two 
years ago (see Figure 4 below). 



M Call Center News Service, "Industry Size," hh^://www.calkeiiicrittw&^ 

(27 March 2000). Statistic from Datamoniror, May 1999. 

"Ibid. 

31 Cormac Foster, "Kana Acquires Business Evolution and NetDialog: True Platforms Still 18 Months 
Away , " Jupiter Communications Analyst Note, December 13, 1999, database online, available from Jupiter 
Communications. 
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Fisure 4: Multimedia Contact Center 
Evolution: 



Predicted* Actual 




* Yankee Group, February 



The Yankee Group — and the industry players it interviewed in creating the report 
from which the left side of Figure 4 above is adapted^ — could not have anticipated the 
blistering pace of development in the multimedia contact center space. This has resulted 
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in the bulk of Web-delivered options arriving at the market not in graduated increments 

but more or less simultaneously. Of these services, only VoIP has lagged somewhat in its 

actual deployment (although it is technically viable and is offered by several vendors as 

either a point solution or as an application in more comprehensive suites). 

The question of why this transition has occurred so quickly is answered in broad 

strokes in the Chapter I discussion of the growth of e-commerce and die various forms of 

convergence. However, beneath the forest of these trends lie a number of tangible 

business reasons behind the migration to a Web-centric multimedia contact center. These 

are listed in Figure 5 below and explained in the paragraphs that follow. 



Figure 5: Business Reasons Supporting 
Multimedia Contact Centers 
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34 The Yankee Group, "Cyber Call Centers 199S: From Internet-Enabled to Internet-Architected Call 
Centers," Telecommunications Report Vol. 13. No. 3, February 1998, database online, available from The 
Yankee Group. 
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A taste for self-service. Fundamentally, customers use the Web for self-guided 
information gathering and shopping. Hands-olf selling came of age in the 1990s, perhaps 
most famously exemplified in the soft-sell approach embraced by Saturn auto 
dealerships. The self-service assumption central to retail e-cotnmerce fits very well into a 
model to which consumers have shown great affinity. 

Enhanced ability to capitalize on the purchase impulse. Web-based shopping 
minimizes both time lag and effort separating a consumer's purchase impulse and from 
the actions necessary to actually buy. Amazon^ one-click ordering is an excellent 
example of this. No other medium currently available in the United States 35 places 
product information or marketing closer to the actual tools necessary to make a purchase. 

Consumers are flocking to the Internet, The Gartner Group estimates that 
approximately 25% of all customer interactions will take place via e-mail or other Web- 
based communications by 2001; Forrester estimates this number at 56% by 2003. 36 

Dot-bams view the Net as vital. The Web is becoming an increasingly critical 
point of contact for dot-bams, and a vital channel in both building their image and 
expanding access to customers. Multimedia call center technology fits into the existing 
call-center-based customer service model, representing less a revolution than an 
evolution in terms of imp lementation challenge. 



35 Digital television trials currently underway in Sweden that allow customers to purchase advertised goods 
directly through their televisions via remote control trump of even Amazon's offering, where online 
shoppers still must proactively link to the site and, in most cases, actively seek a potential purchase. This 
marrying of the ubiquitous and fundamentally passive activity of TV viewing with the purchase action may 
represent the next revolution in consumer marketing. 

3ft Isaac Hillson, ed t ,, Quintus corrals Mustang.com l ,, Comntweb, February 29, 2000, 
lutp://wwwxoTrmiwk (4 March 2000). Forrester figure from graph in 

Chapter I. 
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Dot-coms must to improve service or perish. Web-based merchants recognize the 
need to provide satisfactory customer service to remain viable. The costs of dissatisfied 
customers, although difficult to quantify, has a real price tag. Data monitor estimates that 
roughly 10 percent of the estimated 70 percent of total online shopping-cart dollars that 
are abandoned might have been salvaged with improved customer service. This translates 
into an estimated $1.6 billion in lost business in 1998 alone. 37 

Computers don't sell— people do. With artificial intelligence engines still 
somewhat overwhelmed by die complexities of anything but die most basic cross selling 
and upseOmg, entailers are missing sales opportunities. A study by NFO Interactive found 
that nearly 35 percent of a broad sample of Internet shoppers surveyed said they would 
purchase a greater volume of products online if they could speak with a CSR at the time 
of their purchasing decision. 38 So while the option of peace and quiet of self service is 
appreciated by consumers, shoppers appear to value the possibility of interpersonal 
interaction — if only for the peace of mind of knowing that there are in fact human beings 
somewhere behind the digital &9ade. 

Improved reach and scalability of customer service. The Web enables both reach 
and scalability in customer-service offerings. With a shopping catalog, every purchase 
requires some amount of direct agent attention with even with the most independent, 
sophisticated buyers. On the Web, shoppers can close such transactions on their own, 
greatly reducing costs per transaction. These costs vary widely depending on die type of 
contact (depending whether the call is for sales vs. support, inbound vs. outbound, type of 
product or service, and other factors); a recent Purdue University study placed the 

37 Cincom, Transforming Your Call Center into a Multimedia Contact Center," Cincam White Papers, 
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average cost per call at $ 1 1 .65. 39 Self-service Web transaction cost estimates vary, but are 

generally placed at well under $1 per transaction. 

Reduced telephone toll costs. Costs for telecommunications include base and 
monthly costs. A 100-seat call center using a dedicated T-l Line might incur a base charge 
of roughly $1,500 per month and, if volume exceeds $5,000 per month, roughly $0.05 per 
minute for each interstate call an agent receives. 40 If the 100-seat center were to move to 
a Web-based model, data network upgrades (to handle the additional traffic) from a 
single 384 Kbps connection to redundant 512 Kbps connections would cost an estimated 
additional $1,340 per month plus installation fees of roughly $1 ( 000. 41 However, variable 
long distance charges make up the lion's share of a call center's telecommunications 
costs, which encompass 7.6 percent of a call center's total costs — a higher percentage 
than computer hardware, software, telecommunications equipment, or recruiting and 
training costs. 42 There are thus strong telecom-related cost incentives to shifting customer 
service to die data network. 

Improved agent efficiency. In a recent Forrester Research survey of 50 business- 
to-business organizations, almost all said that the Web has increased their capacity to 
handle customer contacts; 65% said that, despite the dramatic rise in Internet-based 
traffic, they had not been forced to hire additional agents. 43 



December 1999, http://www.cincom-com/pd ffEN991214-l.pdf, (8 March 2000). 

38 Ibid. 

39 Dr. JonAnton, "1999 Benchmark Report." 

40 Cisco, "Multiservice IP Telephony." Interstate rates: Tim Hanson and Jiin Endres, "Negotiating the Best 
Long Distance Contract for Your Call Center," CRMXchange, August 17. 1999, 
h«py/205a43.101.193/sessioiisAel-08l799.htni, (28 March 2000). 

41 Cisco, "Multiservice IP Telephony." 

42 Dr. Jon Anton, " 1 999 Benchmark Report 11 

43 Paul R. Hagen, Tier Zero Customer Support," The Forrester Report, December 1999, database online, 
available torn Forrester Research, 
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Better customer service load balancing. Customers still have relatively lax 

response-time tolerances for store-and-forward communications like e-mail. Thus after an 

immediate, automated reply from an e-mail response system, e-mail messages can often 

be assigned lower priority in agent queues and handled at lulls in more time-critical 

inbound transactions like phone calls or text chat requests. This enables load balancing 

and higher efficiency at the call center. 

There are thus a number of compelling reasons behind the trend away from call 
centers toward multimedia contact centers. At the same time, though, significant 
challenges exist. Some of the key considerations are related to staffing and training for 
contact center jobs that suddenly, in the aggregate, require a far more diverse a talent 
pool than has historically been the case. Chapter HI will discuss the human resource side 
of customer service in greater detail. In addition to these considerations, however, 
multimedia contact center implementations face the following hurdles in becoming as 
widespread as their circuit-switched predecessors: 

• Fundamental incompatibility with legacy technologies. According to one 
observer, "You're trying to integrate telephone systems, which traditionally use 
closed architectures and proprietary protocols, with the Web, which is open." 44 

• Huge installed base of legacy technologies. Even the most well-heeled of the 
pure-play IP solutions like Cisco's AVVID-architecture-based CaDManager 
platform face a juggernaut of sunk-cost investment in Lucent, Rockwell, Nortel 



44 Dan Sweeney, "Calling All Web Sites/ CIO, September 1, 1999, 
www.cio.cojiVarchivc/wcbbusiTicss/090 l99_power.html, (22 March 2000). 
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and Aspect call-center systems that are moving their core platforms toward more 

open, software-centric standards. 

• Limited Scalability. As mentioned earlier in this thesis, full-function multimedia 
contact centers have yet to be extensively proven in large call-center 
implementations, Although not the case with e-mail, multimedia contact center 
features like text chat and VoIP have yet to be extensively deployed in contact 
centers with hundreds of users. Scalabihty becomes of particular concern in the 
area of the multichannel ACD, which must handle levels of complexity (due to 
multiple message types with differing agent skill sets in each) for higher than its 
traditional ACD counterpart, 45 

• Questions regarding reliability. With a very short implementation history and few 
(if any) public success stories of large-scale multimedia contact centers, major 
call centers are unlikely to rip out their legacy ACD and switch whole-hog to 
Web-based multimedia solutions. 

As a result of all this, The market power of entrenched players has limited 
the adoption of Web-only IP contact center solutions to smaller call centers or to small 
experiments of 25-30 users in large service centers. 46 

The Multimedia Contact Center 

In its ultimate form, the multimedia contact center would be a remotely located 
black box that performed much like the Computer in Star Trek the Next Generation. It 
would receive messages via any form of media (phone, e-mail, text chat, hand-scribbled 

45 Robert Mirani, "Customer Contact Centers 2000: State oftlie Union/ Audio conference presentation 
slides, The Yankee Group, February 8, 2000, Database online, available from The Yankee Group. 
"Ibid. 
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notes, video, Morse code, tarot cords, you name it) in any language and instantaneously 

generate perfectly targeted, custom responses at zero marginal cost. In the first months of 

2000, technology is still a long way from enabling this ideal. However, thanks to many of 

the reasons discussed above and to the public good of Internet Protocol, multimedia 

contact centers are beginning to take real steps in this direction. An important first step — 

unified messaging (the favored industry term for the bundling of dissimilar 

communication media into a single agent workflow queue) is catching on quickly. 

As with the above description of call center functionality, this discussion will be 

facilitated by a graphical depiction of a contact center (see Figure 6). This diagram 

contains a very high level view of the elements of a multimedia contact center, and for 

simplicity's sake disregards a number of contact-center elements, such as CRM software, 

workflow management engines, call monitoring/recording software, autodialer software, 

campaign management software, voicemail software, and any number of supporting 

features available from myriad vendors. 
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Figure 6: A Basic Multimedia Contact Center Architecture 
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The numerous channels though which an inbound customer request can enter the 
system will preclude an extension of Annalee's bead-purchasing anecdote. The next 
paragraphs will describe the above in two ways: first from a general standpoint, and 
second through a brief description of some individual applications at the core of the 
multimedia contact center. 

Beginning with the customer, the most obvious difference between a call center a 
and contact center is the diversification of the potential modes of contact. In addition to 
the phone calls fielded by traditional call centers, the multimedia contact center's IP basis 
opens the customer service center to several new channels, including but not limited to 
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personal computers, wireless PDAs, and Web-capable mobile phones. Fax handling— a 

separate service in traditional call centers — is fiinneled through the e-mail management 

function into the same queue as e-mails, which they resemble in terms of response-time 

expectations and general content. 

Traditional phone calls are also supported by the multimedia contact center. 
Inbound calls are routed through an IP telephony gateway that converts the PSTN's 
circuit-switched calls to IP. There are several ways of encoding voice data to ride over IP; 
currently, the trend is away from proprietary protocols toward more open standards such 
as the International Telecommunication Union's R323. The IP telephony gateway also 
handles traditional front-end call center tasks like voicemail and IVR. To a caller, the 
transition to the digital network is perfectly transparent. 

The e-mail servert function will be described in detail below. Briefly, however, 
the e-mail server handles both fax data and e-mail input E-mail, the most-used Internet 
application, is driving many companies' switch to the multimedia contact center. 

The Web interaction server includes logic to handle the diverse functions of text 
chat, inbound VoIP contacts, as well as interactive Web-surfing applications (called 
collaborative browsing or "whiteboarding' 1 ) that allow agents to "push" Web pages to the 
customers to whom they are speaking. 

As is the case with the call center ACD, the ACD server is the core element of the 
multimedia call center. The role of the multimedia call center's ACD is, as mentioned, far 
more involved than its call center counterpart. It must manage not only phone calls, but 
also a diverse array of inbound media with different queuing and prioritization rules. 
Once the e-mail manager fires off a generic autoresponse, an e-mail might have a 24-hour 
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window for reply; a text chat session request may require attention within 30 seconds; 

and an incoming VoIP call might require the same immediate attention as the PSTN- 

channeled calls arriving via the gateway and die enterprise network. In addition, the ACD 

server must consider agent skills not just from the perspective of the call center ACD in 

the previous example (which asked things like: What company does the DNIS represent? 

What region? What language?), but also from the perspective of an agent's skills in a 

particular communications medium (typing vs. spoken). In short, an extremely powerful 

and flexible rules engine is required. 

An element of special note in the diagram is the remote agent, connected directly 
to the curvaceous IP network cloud at the top. Although Chapter Ill's discussion of the 
services side of multimedia contact center will discuss this in greater detail, this lonely 
agent represents a very important development in the customer service industry: with all 
of a contact center's communications being handled over IP, agents can work from 
wherever they have a reasonable Internet connection and a headset — potentially a benefit 
to employee retention in an industry with high turnover. 

From the perspective of the agent, little will have changed on the surface. 
Advances in CTI have brought modern call centers to the point where, if not in feet, the 
phone and the computer appear to be unified technologies. The "race" between the phone 
call and the supporting agent application servers is at least theoretically still a factor, as 
the ACD server must communicate with CRM systems (integrated to varying degrees 
with the actual front-end contact center software, depending upon the vendor) to retrieve 
customer data sets. Rather than using DNIS, ANI, and IVR responses to identify 
customers and their intentions, however, Web-enabled multimedia channels attempt to 
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peg a caller's intentions based on such factors as the contents of a Web shopping basket, 

the usage patterns the user has displayed while in the site (or their surfing pattens in 

genemal, depending on the customer subscribers to free ISP services like bluelgit.com 

and worldspy.com have their every click monitored), and the page from which the user is 

initiating contact with customer service. 

The following paragraphs take a closer look at the functionality of e-mail, chat, 

VoIP, and the callback button in multimedia contact center 

Functionality: E-mail 

With the skyrocketing of the number of e-mails being received from customers, e- 
mail management is usually the top priority for companies installing multimedia contact 
capabilities. IDC estimates that the e-mail management market, bom in 1997, win grow 
at a compound annual rate of 63%, reaching S342 million in 2003. 47 

This money will be spent on systems that attempt through a variety of means to 
make sense of the chaos of incoming mails. 

Optimally, e-mail systems provide shoppers with a Web-based e-mail entry form, 
which allows for context information like a customer's location in die Web site at the 
time of contact As an e-mail arrives in the system, e-mail management software does 
several things, including filtering to match e-mail addresses with customer records, 
eliminating "shotgun" inquiries from multiple "submit 11 button clicks, assigning a tracking 
number to the e-mail to establish an audit trail with a particular customer or inquiry and 



47 Hillson, "Quintus corrals Mustang.com." 
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prevent duplicate responses, and generating automated responses informing customers 

that their e-mail has been received.* 8 

Once in the system, many e-mail response systems parse incoming mails through 
scoring modules that range in complexity, applying tools like natural language 
processing, neural networks, and data mining to determine the contents of an incoming 
mail. These modules look for keywords in mails to help prioritize customer responses. 
They also generate response templates that arc used either to assist agents in quickly 
handling inquiries or to generate a "smart" automated reply. 

Either independently or in tandem with the ACD server, an e-mail manager must 
have workflow, routing, and tracking engines. Furthermore, e-mail response systems 
include reporting modules (for productivity tracking, queue tracking, complaint tracking, 
and so on) that can be used to refine a company's Web site and customer service 
handling. 

Functionality: Chat 

The text chat of a multimedia call center is a far more refined animal than the 
typical sessions that flow between friends using the AOL Instant Messenger. Online chat 
in a multimedia contact center is integrated with CRM-fed information (consumer 
context, customer history, corporate knowledge base, standard scripts/templates) similar 
to that of traditional call centers or an e-mail manager. 49 In addition, chat software often 
includes the same sorts of agent response templates as described above. 

48 The Yankee Group, "E-Mail Response Systems: Crucial Component of Next-Generation E-SupporV 1 
Customer Relationship Management Strategies Report* VoL 1 No. 9, December 1999. 

49 The Yankee Group, ** Web-Based Customer Interaction Systems; An Introduction, " Customer 
Relationship Strategies Report, VoL I, No. 2, April 1999, database online, available from The Yankee 
Group. 
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Chat allows for multitasking of chat sessions by individual reps, who routinely 
handles several chatters simultaneously. 1-800 Floweis, which uses eShare's netAgent 
product, can handle four concurrent customers within about six minutes. Telephone 
inquiries, averaging three minutes per call, are half as efficient. 50 

Chat offers additional benefits, as well. Golfdiscount.com found that international 
traffic increased significantly as overseas customers unwilling to pay for (800) service to 
the United States went to the Internet for information. The company also found that chat 
also had the side benefit of reducing the language barrier typed messages are easier to 
interpret than extremely heavy accents. 51 

Functionality: Callback Button 

With e-mail, the callback button is one of the most common types of multimedia 
service offered to customers via the Web. Unlike e-mail and VoIP, however, callback 
buttons are technologically possible through call center-CTI technology* After a Web 
visitor fills out an online form requesting a callback, die information is converted to a 
datagram sent to the ACD, which then enters the queue as if it were a call and triggers a 
callback when the next agent becomes available. 92 

Callback appear to be a "bellhead" answer to Web customer service, and one that 
is more attuned the limitations of technology than to some overriding customer tastes. As 
a multimedia contact center service, callback buttons do have value in that they give 



50 Ibid. 

51 Cosmocom, "CosmoCall Case Study: GolfiJbcounl.com Selects Ultimate Internet Solution, " 
http://www.cQSinocoiacojnte^ (8 Manch 2000). 

" Stephen R. Kowarsky, "The Evolution of Call Center Technology in the Internet Age," Cosmocom White 
Paper, fell 198, www.cosmocoro. conVdo wnload/whitepaperj^j, (20 March 2000). 
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customers an outlet for personalized customer services in situations where chat and VoIP 

are not possible due to either customer preference or technological limitations. 

Interestingly, just as callback buttons were among the first Web-based multimedia 
applications used by customer care centers, so too do they appear poised to play a 
pioneering role in the digital wireless realm, which, portends to have a significant impact 
on e-commerce: according to IDC, the total value of wireless Internet transactions will 
rise from US$4.3 billion in 1998 to US$38 billion by 2003. 53 

Genesys Labs recently announced three European pilot projects in which mobile 
phones of any sort can link to Web-based customer care centers via Wireless Access 
Protocol (WAP). 54 Callback is a key function being tested, as it might be of great value to 
a wireless Web user in cases where, for example, someone making an online stock trade 
required immediate customer service. Rather than manipulate standard online help 
functions or send an e-mail through the tiny form factor of the mobile phone, the wireless 
Web user can simply request a callback. 

A drawback to more conventional callback buttons is that the majority of 
consumers connect to the Web via their single residential phone connection, requiring 
that the Internet connection be closed before the callback (which can usually be 
scheduled by the customer) arrives. This eliminates the possibility of using collaborative 
browsing as an explanatory/sales tool in the dialogue. 



3J Genesys Labs, "Genesys to Extend Customcf Interaction Capabilities to Mobile Users," Press Release* 
March 7 1999, http://www,genesyslabxom/^ April 2000). 

"Ibid, 
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Functionality: VoIP 

Functionally speaking, a VoIP contact is handled just as is a call-center call Like 
callback, VoIP is very attractive to current call center managers, who can implement this 
multimedia functionality with minima] disruption to call center service patterns. One 
important difference, though, is in customer identification. Though information fiwneled 
through the Web site will provide a good substitute for the DNIS, identification of the 
caller cannot be supplied by the PSTN's ANI or through ftont-end IVR systems. 
Therefore, limiting VoIP access to customers who have either registered or otherwise 
identified themselves to the company (via a Web form, for example) is important to 
enable CRM systems to supply necessary information to agents* 

The pace implementation of VoIP trails other multimedia contact center due to a 
couple of issues. First, from a technical perspective, IPv4, the version of Internet Protocol 
currently in use, is a "best efforts" protocol with no built-in QoS guarantees. This is 
irrelevant for non-time-sensitive communications like e-mail, where latency is unlikely to 
disturb typical users. Best-efforts service is also less unimportant when network traffic is 
light Attempting to use a beat-effort IP network at a time of network congestion, 
however, reminds one of the importance of QoS. Data traffic tends to be "bursty," or 
prone to huge swings in usage depending on both predictable (time of day) and 
unpredictable (type of files being downloaded by random users) factors. 

We might have to wait years for QoS guarantees on public Internet. Until a 
number of involved steps are taken (standards must be developed; routers, switches, and 
all types of network edge and customer premises equipment must be upgraded; network 
management hardware and software must be created and deployed), the idea of a quality- 
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differentiating Internet "will probably remain a pipe dream — at least in terms of working 

through multiple IP networks-for perhaps five years, according to some analysts/' 33 

Second, businesses with huge investments in call centers are less eager to roll out 

this somewhat overlapping technology than to invest in e-mail management and online 

knowledge base technology that can service Internet customers while reducing agent 

workoad and, as a result, costs. 

Overarching Technical Benefits of a Multimedia Contact Center 

The location-independent employment enabled by virtual contact centers thanks 
to IP are potential carrots to agents, particularly for the part-time workers that make up a 
healthy share of the current call-center agent employment base. This capability also plays 
into the recently hyped lifestyle movement of "freelancing" trumpeted by new-economy 
business magazines like Fast Company. 

Also, the use of supporting Web technologies like collaborative browsing and 
natural language processing coupled with a knowledge base is of great value in providing 
customers with more comprehensive service. As mentioned, although customers prize 
solid customer service, they increasingly value their autonomy. By using technologies 
like that supplied by Ask Jeeves, Inc., companies like Dell Computer and Office Depot 
are showing that natural language technology can engage customers in a dialogue as they 
find answers to their questions without tapping into rep resources. 56 



35 Kate Gerwig, "Netting Quality Is No Simple Catch - Glut Of Protocols Could Delay Differentiation By 
Five Years/ Teledotcom, October 4, 1999, http://www.teledcttoincor^^ 
(19 March 1999). 

56 Dan Sweeney, "Calling All Web Sites," CIO, September 1, 1999, 
www.cio.cofiVarchive/webbusiiicss/()90 1 99_poweriitml 1 (22 March 2000). 
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The e-comxnerce world is focused on revenue and closmg sales. Multimedia 
contact center technologies help agents close deals, a top-line angle that is much easier to 
argue to senior management than traditional bottom-line cost savings call centers have 
relied upon in the past. To manage this, however, contact centers will increasingly have 
to develop new metrics on customer revenue and results, rather than simple transaction 
properties. This will involve looking at the history of customer interactions and 
determining the benefits derived by die customer and the business as a whole. 37 Even 
customer-service contact centers are being increasingly seen as profit centers: "Call 
centers used to be answerable to their manager, but in the future, it will be to the board," 
says Dan Hawking of Datamonitor. 5 * 

A concern regarding a company's offering of direct personal content via the Web 
is the abuse of these services by people less interested in actually buying products than in 
checking out these new customer service technologies at the expense of agent time and 
contact center money. However, the inherent flexibility of the Web can mitigate these 
sorts of issues: "The interesting thing about service buttons on the Web is that you can 
make them disappear, 11 as one observer noted. 59 Specifically, buttons for VoIP, callback, 
or chat sessions can be added or removed from a site depending upon the type of 
customer and/or what that customer is doing on the site* 

In the next chapter, the discussion moves from hardware and software to the 
factor most critical to customer-service quality: people themselves. 



57 Byrd, "The Great Debate." 

38 George Cole, "Call Centres: New trends and technologies sweep through sector," The Financial Times t 
March 19, 2000, httpV/w^^.ftcWfeurvtiys/sp9ee6.htm f (19 March 2000). 
5y Byrd, "The Great Debate." 
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HI. Trends and Challenges In Customer Service Amid Shifting 
Technological Sands 

Throughout history, customer service has been about people, be they 
communicating face-to-face, via wire or radio wave, or across threads of optical fiber. 
Much of the preceding discussion has been focused on the market, industry, and 
technological dynamics behind the transition from call center to multimedia contact 
center. Although mentioned in passing, one element that has been absent from this 
analysis has been the human side of customer service provision. The human factor 
important for a number of qualitative reasons; however, unabashed capitalism requires 
attention be focused in this direction, as well: personnel costs, including agent training, 
constitute over 70 percent of the total operating costs of a call center. In contrast, 
hardware, software, and transmission costs make up only about 20 percent of the total. 60 

A separate study found that direct labor and employee benefits account for an 
average of 53 percent of a call center's total costs, with hiring and training costs 
constituting approximately 3.7% of the total 61 Although these numbers will likely 
change with the introduction of enhanced knowledge bases and other self-service options 
that fundamentally alter the nature of customer service, multimedia contact centers can be 
expected to have a high personnel cost component, as well 

The call center industry is characterized by high turnover, commonly ranging 
from 35 percent to 50 percent annually, with peak turnover rates sometimes reaching 



60 Stefan Karapetkov, " IP Contact Centers: Changing the Call Center Paradigm," Call Center Magazine, 
October 1999, btrp://www.tmcaeU^ (8 March 2000). 

6J Dr. Jon Anton, "1999 Benchmark Report.* 1 
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several hundred percent per annum 62 Hiring an additional agent, whose average salary 

was $32,000 as of 1998, is estimated to cost $6,500, and the average agent training period 

runs 180 hours. 63 Labor is expensive; it is therefore vital that they be deployed efficiently. 

The Call Center Service Hierarchy 

Multimedia contact centers— whether implemented without call center precedent 
at Internet businesses building customer service capabilities or develop from an existing 
call center base — appear to be using the time-tested call center service delivery approach 
in running their operations. This discussion begins with an explanation of the call-center 
service hierarchy as a basis for analyzing service deliveay in the multimedia contact 
center (please see Figure 7 below). 




62 Call Center News Service, "Frequently Asked Questions About Call Centers," 
http://vvwwxallcenl5^ (27 March 2000). 

u Dr. Jon Anton, "International Benchmark Comparison Slides," 1999, www.e-tnteroctioTis.con] (9 March 
2000). 
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Starting at the top, the executive team and the center director are responsible for 
establishing strategic direction and ensuring operational success determining technology 
platforms, by supervising the center's operations, hiring and staffing, and setting and 
monitoring a center's service standards. At the next level, center managers ensure the 
continued daily operation of the center as the principal executors of the direction set by 
the director and the executive team. 

Call centers are typically set up in bay environments with 10 to 20 agents per bay 
and one supervisor assigned to each group. The supervisor is responsible for "hitting 
numbers" related to performance (sales volume, for example) and quality, as well as for 
developing and rewarding agents (please see Table 1 for examples of call center 
metrics). 64 Supervisors also monitor calls being taken by agents in their group as well as 
handling issues that agents are unable to resolve. 



Table 1: Call Center Metrics 



Overall Effectiveness Measures 


Key Metrics to Watch 


Caller satisfaction 
Percent calls handled on first call 
Percent up sells and cross sells 
Calls offered vtrsus calls handled 
Service levels 


Cost per call in dollars 

Average speed of answer in seconds 

Percent abandon 

Percent not handled on first call 

Average handle time in minutes 


Overall Efficiency Measures 


Agent Measurements 


Cost per call 

Calls per shift 

Average speed of answer 

Average handle time 

Accuracy 


Attendance 
Adherence 
Occupancy 

Calls handled per shift 
Call quality 
Caller satisfaction 



Source: Dr. Jon Anton 



M Christopher Neff, Phone interview. 

" Dr. Jon Anton, "Customer Service Call Centers - The New Corporate Battleground;' Presentation slides, 
1999, fotp;//w ww.e-intefactions.com/, (5 March 2000). 
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The opexations/hetpdesk group varies with the size of die call center, but averages 
one support person per 25 agent seats. 66 

The arrival of multimedia contact centers affects each level of this hierarchy. 
Agents are faced with learning new skill sets and technologies; supervisors and managers 
must help develop and apply new and more complex metrics; the executive team and 
center director must devise new metrics, programs, hiring and training processes, and 
sales approaches, in addition to integrating the customer-service operation more deeply 
with the rest of the organization. Finally, help desk and technical areas must develop a far 
more diverse set of skills. 

The Multimedia Contact Center Service Hierarchy 

Though pleasing to the eye and a nice break from the monotony of 12 -point 
Times Mew Roman, there is, as of yet, no discrete multimedia contact center service 
hierarchy to diagram. As mentioned above, the multimedia contact center service 
delivery model resembles closely that of the call center, whose processes have been 
continually refined for decades. This is not to say that the centers themselves function 
identically. There are many adaptations that customer service centers must make in 
handling a multimedia environment, and these issues are equally valid for Internet 
businesses that are building Web-enabled customer service capabilities from scratch. 
Specifically, there are quite simply few established precedents for running multimedia 
contact centers. Like the ACD itself, which suddenly must take far more variables into 



M Christopher Neff, Interview. Although the hierarchy present is from an MCI facility, visits to this facility 
by benchmarking teams from companies like Enterprise Rental Car, Charles Schwab, and J. Crew showed 
this configuration to be relatively standard across companies and service models. 
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account in doing its job, customer service centers must adapt to far greater levels of 

complexity. 

The addition of e-mail, chat, VoIP, and callback buttons to the service mix 
presents complications that go beyond the simple devising of new formulae like "e-mails 
per hour" or "chat drop rate." The complexity rests in the integration of these diverse 
individual measurements into an overall picture that contact center management and the 
corporate executive team can use to assess the overall value the contact center is adding 
to the organization. If multimedia contact centers are indeed transforming customer 
service centers from cost centers to profit centers as this thesis asserts in Chapter II, there 
need to be numbers to determine whether the center is contributing to sales and, if so, to 
what extent Right now, these metrics are by and large lacking. In one survey, 46% of 
companies did not measure resolution rates at all because of the difficulties with cross- 
channel synchronization and underdeveloped management tools. 67 Said one of the 
companies surveyed, "We don't know how many calls or e-mails it takes to solve an 
inquiry. We can't separate out the resolution rate on the Net because we are still using 
traditional channels in combination with the Net and e-mail." 68 

This is a further indication that organizations are implementing multimedia 
contact centers largely based on the visceral comprehension that offering next-generation 
customer service capabilities are a 21 st century business necessity. 

Theoretically, however, there are significant personnel cost savings to be had. 
Figure 8 below shows graphically how customer care centers foresee the multimedia 
contact center's introduction as eventually affecting service costs. 

67 Paul R. Hagen, Tier Zero." 
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Figure 8: Service Cost Contrast-Call Center vs. Contact Center 



CALL CENTER MULTIMEDIA CONTACT CENTER 




Personnel Cost/Min. Personnel Cost/Min. 

The left side of the graph shows variable service costs in a call center. The 
vertical axis represents the percentage of inbound calls. Regardless of the complexity of 
the customer inquiry, an agent must field the majority of most calls (IVR systems can 
complete a small percentage of inquiries). This graphic assumes that the "80/20 rule" (80 
percent of customer contacts concern 20 percent of the universe of questions and vice- 
versa) is in effect, and shows conceptually how variable customer service costs (as 
_ 
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represented in the thickness of the arrows) differ when moving to the right hand side of 

the diagram, a Web-based customer service model where self-service knowledge bases 

can enable the handling of a large percentage of customer requests without human 

intervention. This representation is utopist, as customers currently using the Web 

frequently request personal assistance for routine requests. However, the right-hand side 

of this graphic represents what might be regarded as an "ideal condition" with the 

technologies currently available. Note that the Star Trek condition mentioned in Chapter 

II would be represented by an extension of the narrow Web self-service line straight to 

the top of the diagram. 

The reminder of this chapter discusses two important trends in contact center 

service and identifies two major challenges facing the contact center from a service 

perspective. 

Trends: Outsourcing 

Outsourcing is nothing new in either the customer service or the IT space; in an 
environment with heightening IT intensiveness in concert with added workflow and 
management complexity, it makes sense that corporations are increasingly pleased to 
leave customer service tasks to specialists. Furthermore, the shortage of IT resources and 
the urgent need for companies to deploy strategic applications rapidly with the increased 
technical and service-delivery complexity associated with multimedia contact centers to 
present an even stronger case for outsourcing. 69 Companies' increasing reluctance to face 



69 Tlic Yankee Group, "CRM Megatrends," Customer Relationship Strategies Report, VoL U No. 5, July 
1999, database online, available from the Yankee Group. 
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all of these hurdles to build a non-core competency in-house should accelerate the growth 

of the customer-service outsourcing business. 

Supporters of outsourcing claim the strategy offers many benefits, pointing out 
that building, integrating, installing and managing a contact center is costly— not to 
mention recruiting and training staff. Deb Tate, marketing manager of Kingston 
Communications* Call Centres, says: "Many organizations simply do not have the 
resources to provide these things and sensibly decide to stick to their core business and 
leave die call center side to the experts." 70 

But outsourcing presents risks, as well. Says one management consultant: "It can 
be difficult for the outsourced company to react to changes within your organization. 
You're also passing the control of your customer interface to an outsider — and thafs 
always a risk." 71 

These call centers in transition are being joined by a new breed of customer care 
center Internet companies offering multimedia-capable outsourcing to other Internet 
businesses in what formerly would have been the turf of call centers. The presence of 
companies like PeopleSupport, WebDialogs, and Ihey, which act as service bureaus for 
multimedia contact center services, provide further impetus for call center to expand their 
functional horizons before dot-com service providers reel in the dot-com business that 
appear poised to comprise a growing portion of future revenues. 



70 George Cole, "Call Centres." 

71 Ibid. 
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Trends: Virtual Call Centers 

The multimedia call center's use of Internet Protocol means potentially universal 
access. Experienced agents who have remote access to the same database and support 
functions as on-site reps can work just as effectively from home. Says one industry 
expert, "Virtual call centers will be useful for supporting the so-called 74/7 culture 1 as 
people are able to work from home, even through the night. They'll also help mothers 
returning from maternity leave," 72 

From the perspective of retaining personnel, virtual contact centers (VCCs) have 
great potential. Recruiting and retaining staff is a constant problem in customer service 
centers, particularly in contact-center-saturated metropolitan areas like Phoenix, Boston, 
Albuquerque, and many others, where agents can simply "walk out the door and find a 
newjob." 73 

in the end, the enabling technology of the Web-based multimedia contact center is 
anticipated to grow the number of U.S. VCCs from an estimated 900 in 1999 to3,200 in 
2003; growth in Europe should be equally robust, with the number of VCCs rising from 
100 in 1999 to approximately 450 in 2003. 74 

Challenges: Unclear Metrics 

Consumers have developed strict requirements for response to phone inquiries. 
The average speed of answer for call centers has fallen to approximately 30 seconds. 75 
VoIP requirements are essentially the same. But the response-time requirements for 

"ibid 

73 Neff; interview. 

74 Cole, "Call Centres." 

75 Dr. Jon Anton, "1999 Benchmark Report." 
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services like chat and e-mail remain unclear. Although customers do not demand 
immediate service with e-mail* as multimedia contact centers and the unified messaging 
they bring becomes more widespread, e-mail will be queued with other, traditionally far 
more time-sensitive forms of customer communication. As a result, these expectations 
will naturally rise. When they do, customer care centers will look with a degree of 
nostalgia upon today's de-facto standard practice of the contact center firing off an 
automated mail immediately and following up with a more tattered answer within 24 to 
48 hours. 

These rising expectations will catalyze the anticipated shakeout in e-taiiing. As 
customer expectations skyrocket in tandem with improvements in e-mail, Web-based 
knowledge bases, VoIP, chat, and other services by firms that have the resources for first- 
rate technology and dedicated customer service staff; marginal players will find 
customers dashing for the exits. 

Por now, though, shaky service is widespread, even among well-known brands. 
As an example, a recent Yankee Group test of 42 leading e-taii, e-brokerage, and Internet 
pure-play software firms showed just 30 percent responding within 24 hours and 60 
percent within 48 hours. Twelve percent never responded at alL 76 

Challenges: Staffing 



76 The Yankee Group, "E-Mail Response Systems; Crucial Component ofNexl-Generatioa E-Suppott," 
Customer Relationship Management Strategies Report* Vol I No. 9, December 1999, database online, 
available from the Yankee Group 
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As a Rockwell manager admits, "Handling e-mail, engaging in chat and flying a 
browser are skills that the typical call center agent simply is not used to exercising and 
represents competencies that we have never screened before." 77 

Many call centers making the transition to multimedia find that few voice- 
oriented agents possess the needed skills — or the desire — required to handle e-mail or 
other non-voice media: "Dont assume that the ordinary agent will be good at handling e- 
mail or that they will automatically enjoy the new experience, the manager says, "Also be 
cautious about impacting voice service levels by adding e-mail demand to the mix." 78 

Although one might instinctively believe that a bit more job variety would appeal 
to agents and improve their job quality, this is not necessarily the case. Said one former 
call center manager, "In my experience, people are most comfortable doing one 
function." 79 

With the influx of these new services, contact centers have yet to establish proven 
staffing methods. Two alternatives currently in use are blending and task-switching. In 
blending, the same agent receives a mix of phone calls, e-mails, and text-chat requests. In 
the case of task switching, an agent remains dedicated to a particular mode of 
communication for a given period of time. 80 Certain touchpoints lend themselves to 
bundling: Web chats and e-mail requests require writing skills; phone calls and VoIP 
requests stress verbal talents. As is the case with skills-based routing in conventional call 
centers, sharing agents across media can lower costs by minimizing idle time. 

77 Byrd, "The Great Debate.* 1 
7B Ibid 

79 Christopher Neffc Interview. 

w Ofer Matan and Shannon Hughes, " Logically Handling Multiple Channels Of Customer Interaction," 
C@li Center Solutions, September 1999, 

httn;//wvw,tn*netxon^ (8 March 20000). 
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In the next chapter, the discussion turns from multimedia contact centers 

themselves to the companies that create the hardware and software upon which they 

depend. 
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IV. Positioning, Posturing, and Consolidation: Industry Trends 

The contact center market is currently in flux, with myriad companies currently 
vying for a chunk of a rapidly evolving marketplace. Appendix 1 of this thesis includes a 
compilation that contains many the key players in the call center and contact center 
industry. One of the columns, "Industry Plays" contains mergers or acquisitions in which 
the company was involved. Although not a complete list, nearly a third took part in some 
form of equity transaction, with many of these occurring since mid- 1999. The rapid pace 
of technological, competitive, and service-level convergence is leading to contact-center 
industry consolidation as the competencies required to deliver a ever-diversifying menu 
of products (both hardware and software) and services expand at a pace too rapid for 
internal development. "Companies are scrambling to support all modes of 
communication," says one observer, "which has led to a lot of partnering because few 
companies do everything well." 81 

Over the next few pages, this thesis will discuss the current trends in call center 
industry hardware and software markets. In light of the rapid pace change in this industry, 
it will attempt to understand these trends in general terms, avoiding the temptation to 
dwell on the myriad stratagems of individual companies in the creation of a laundry list 
of corporate names. Instead, this chapter will examine the market position, the strategic 
focus of the major categories of players and a handful of recent acquisitions as a means to 
understand the current and likely future path the industry as a whole. 



41 Dan Sweeney, "Calling All Web Sites," CIO, September 1, 1999, 
ww\vxio.con^archive/*ebbusines3/090 1 99_j>awer.html 1 (22 March 2000). 
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In the interest of simplicity, the scores of diverse players in the contact center 

hardware/software market can be placed in three major categories: 

1 . "Old-Ene* call center providers like Lucent, Nortel, Rockwell, and Aspect 

2. Network-centric multimedia contact center providers like CosmoCom, Genesys, and 
Interactive Intelligence, whose software-based offerings run the gamut of multimedia 
contact center applications including voice (VoIP as well as gateway-converted 
POTS), e-mail, text chat, and callback functionality in one bundle. 

3. "Point" solution providers that specialize in a single element of the multimedia 
contact center picture such as VoIP, e-mail, and chat 

Call Center Providers 

Call center providers, which traditionally focused on hardware (in particular, on 
the ACD), are broadening their offerings to include fall-function Web technology. All of 
these players are currently working to Web-enable their offerings. A good example of 
this is Lucent's embracing the Web with its recently introduced CentreVu platform, 
which interfaces with its Definhy ACD. 

North American companies are not the only players in this game: Alcatel's recent 
purchase of Genesys, Nortel's acquisition of Clarify (a major CRM player purchased in a 
deal valued at $2.1 billion), and Aspect's acquisition of multimedia provider PacNetX all 
point to the same conclusion: the traditional gorillas of the call center and 
telecommunications hardware industries are serious about multimedia contact centers and 
are spending big to get into the game. 

Some observers feel that the interest of these players in multimedia customer 
contact goes beyond the customer service industry in scope. The continued consolidation 
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of this industry, according to Forrester Research, indicates that "multimedia messaging, 

unified queues, and telephony interfaces now belong to telecom titans Cisco, Lucent, 

Nortel, and Alcatel. These infrastructure vendors see unified interaction management in 

call centers as die test bed for a wider rollout of voice/data integration over IP to 

corporate LANs." 82 For major communications hardware providers, the contact center 

thus represents a piece of a larger strategy whose goal is to make their platforms central 

to the IP telephony solutions that will be standard a the next-generation office. The 

quality of service issues that hamper IP telephony in the public Internet are not an issue 

within corporate networks, where quality can be controlled with proprietary protocols 

that work in concert with IP. 

Although not a traditional call center provider, Cisco Systems' recent push into 

the multimedia contact center market with its CallManager ACD platform merits special 

mention, particularly in light of the above. Cisco acquired two full-service multimedia 

contact center vendors, GeoTel and WebLine (Webline being Cisco*s 42 nd acquisition), in 

fall 1999. Depending on the NASDAQ's whimsy on a given day, Cisco is the most 

valuable U.S. company, and it views its bulldozing into the once sleepy realm of 

corporate voice communications as one of the key engines by which it will maintain its 

prolific growth to date. GeoTel and WebLine products are being integrated into Cisco's 

AVVID architecture, with which the company intends to replace everything from PBX to 

phones in bringing corporate communications onto an entirely digital, IP-driven platform. 



82 Bob Chatham, "Customer Interaction Center Battle Lines Drawn," The Forrester Brief \ October 6, 1999, 
database online, available from Forrester Research. 
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Multimedia Contact Center Providers 

The companies comprising second of the above categories, network-centric 
multimedia contact center providers, focus on software. Many run on die Microsoft NT 
platform and, in many cases, rely on off-the-shelf software like Microsoft Net Meeting 
for client-side VoIP. Companies that began in this space are finding themselves under 
siege on two fronts. Major telecom and networking players are very interested in 
obtaining be expertise of these companies, as was the case with Cisco Systems in its 
aforementioned purchase of GeoTel and Webline. In addition, point providers seeking to 
diversify their offerings are pushing into this space as they seek to satisfy customers 
increasingly interested in a coirprehensive solution. 

Cosmocom and Interactive Intelligence are two noteworthy companies that have 
remained truly independent multimedia contact center providers. Their market is 
becoming more crowded, however, by both giants like Lucent and companies like eGain 
and Kana, who are expanding beyond their original strengths as "point" solution 
providers. 

Point Solution Providers 

The industry consensus seems to be that point solution providers are quickly 
approaching extinction. This is not to say, though, that their employees will soon be 
found curbside near the nation's high-tech hubs, begging for alms. Point solution 
providers have been among the most successful companies in the industry, and they are 
either merging with complementary point providers, integrating into the more diversified 
product lines of other corporations, or are buying themselves a broader product mix. 
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One advantage that point providers have had over many of the more traditional 
telecommunications-related companies has been their focus: the Internet. Companies like 
Kana, BrightWare, and eGain specialized early in e-mail management software and 
remain leaders in this area. These companies were and are viewed as Web businesses by 
other industry players and, perhaps more significantly, by investors. Market 
capitalizations have been extremely high as a result, and managers have been leveraging 
their financial clout. 

Kana is an excellent example of this. In the span of a year, Kana acquired 
multimedia contact center software providers Business Evolution and NetDialog, and in 
February took advantage of its $6 billion valuation (up from a $1.5 Billion IPO in 
September 1999) to purchase Silknet, a leading CRM provider with strengths in Web 
self-service, knowledge management, workflow, and integration with telephony 
equipment 83 

On a far smaller scale, this purchase represented to the increasingly unified CRM 
and contact center industry what the AOL purchase of Time Warner merger did to mass 
media. In both cases, a narrowly focused newcomer leveraged an inflated market cap to 
buy an established old-line company that, intuitively, one would expect to be doing the 
acquiring. The result of the Kana-Silknet merger is a S10 billion company that offers a 
very solid multimedia contact center solution. 

Single-channel vendors are expected to have a tough gp as a growing number of 
competitors are able to provide comprehensive solutions to various channels of the 
multimedia contact center. At the same time, though, companies like Kana and eGain are 
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using their internet-business market caps to quickly gain maiket share and strengthen 

their competitive position vis-i-vis traditional call-center market leaders that suddenly 

find themselves on the defensive. 

In addition to the above, there are a couple of further industry trends of note. One 
is the increasingly close ties between front-office CRM vendors and call center/contact 
center vendors, exemplified best in Lucenf s relationship with CRM provider Siebel and 
Nortel's purchase of Clarify. CRM systems provide the information backbones to call 
centers and are well-positioned to do the same for multimedia contact centers. CRM 
vendors have in the past failed in attempts to team successfully with call center vendors; 
however, as call centers become more computing-centric, the differences in sales models, 
delivery models, and compensation methods that previously amounted to incompatible 
corporate cultures is dissolving, resulting in powerful partnerships that benefit both 
parties at the expense of potential entrants. 84 

A second is that the extreme rise in complexity that has accompanied multimedia 
contact centers is presenting opportunities for a new breed of software company like Blue 
Pumpkin and Witness Systems, which specialize in sophisticated workflow management 
and monitoring systems that can handle the complexity of multichannel customer care 
solutions. 



13 Bob Cbatam and Lauri M. Orlov, TCana Buys Silknet: That Was the Easy Pait, tt The Forrester Brief, 
February 17, 2000. database online, available from Forrester Research. 

14 Robert Mirani, "Customer Contact Centers 2000: State of die Union/ Audio conference presentation 
slides, The Yankee Group, February 8, 2000, p. 5, Database online, available from The Yankee Group. 
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V. Conclusion 

As the Web matures as a medium of commerce, both Internet and bricks-and- 
mortar businesses are rushing to implement multimedia contact centers. Despite the 
multimedia contact center's increasingly mainstream relevance to global business, little 
has been written on this space from a holistic viewpoint. The purpose of this thesis has 
been to present a comprehensive overview of the multimedia contact center by providing 
both historical and market context, assessing the drivers behind its skyrocketing 
popularity as a customer care vehicle, exploring its functionality, and detennining some 
of the challenges facing this new business tool. 

In the process, this thesis examined contact center from a number of perspectives. 
It provided a general overview of the market for both traditional call centers and 
multimedia contact centers, examining the drivers of the business and exploring the three 
types of convergence — technological, competitive, and service-level — currently shaping 
market In Chapter II, the thesis turned to the general architecture and specific functions 
of a multimedia contact center. To put the contact center in context, it also described the 
operation of a traditional call center as well as outlining a number of factors that play in 
favor of as well as against the transition to multimedia contact centers. 

Chapter III built upon the discussion of contact center functionality to assess 
trends in customer service. This chapter began with a discussion of the customer-service 
hierarchy that is, as of spring 2000, standard across multimedia and traditional contact 
centers. This chapter also identified two major trends in customer care center services: 
the rise of the IP-enabled virtual call center and the growing popularity of outsourcing. It 
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also pointed out two key challenges to operating a multimedia contact center: staffing 
agents in tbe face of increasingly complex job descriptions, and developing 
comprehensive metrics by which to determine an agent's effectiveness in an environment 
where the core mission of the inbound call center is shifting from controlling costs to 
spurring sales. 

Chapter IV sought to assess the direction of the industry from a more corporate 
perspective, discussing the three primary types of players (established call center 
providers, software-centric multimedia contact center providers, and point solutions 
specializing in a particular realm of the customer experience) and the direction each type 
appears to be taking bs the industry continues to evolve as it rapidly consolidates. 

The intended result of all this was to paint a picture of a once-tranquil customer 
care market suddenly thrust into hypercompetition, whan: the relationship between past 
and future returns, once quite reliable, is suddenly shrouded in doubt The pace of 
technological and industry transformation makes the capture of a static snapshot an act 
similar in futility to photographing a three-year-old child on her birthday. Such an 
amorphous baseline seldom lends itself to accurate predictions. But prognostication is de 
rigueur in thesiss of such physical heft, and thus the quest beckons: where is the industry 
headed? 

Old-guard call center vendors will continue to move the way of the Web. 
companies integrating large switch-centric call centers will demand increasing openness 
to different software platforms as well as strong front-office-driven applications with a 
multichannel workflow focus. 85 



M IbLd. 
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Current chaos aside, in customer-service technology, the natural entropic 
tendencies of the physical world have been fully reversed as the industry races toward a 
theoretical ground zero of convergence, where all communications from a company's 
customers are handled instantly in a personally tailored means and at minimal marginal 
cost. This seemingly irresistible force will define the general framework in which lower 
order vagaries play out, random as they may at times appear. 

As discussed at die end of Chapter I, the ultimate conclusion of Ml technological 
and service-level convergence is currently being approached from two vastly different 
launching points: the call center and the Web site. Despite the foregone conclusion of die 
ultimate digital nature of the customer care center, the whimsy of the path ultimately 
taken by companies in arriving at this end will create fortunes for some and bankrupt 
others. Two scenarios come to mind. 

The first is one in which established players like Lucent, Rockwell, Nortel and 
Aspect maintain supremacy by succeeding in quickly opening their systems to the Web 
and maintain their traditional customers in the multimedia sphere. In this outcome, Web- 
centric service providers will have remained relegated to a niche with Web-only retailers 
or with a small portion of the overall customer-service portfolio of clicks-and-mortar 
customers. Here, the power of convergence will work in favor of one-stop solutions 
which, at first glance, call centers appear to have the inside track on providing. 

An alternate scenario appears more likely at present. Both dot-coms and dot-bams 
that are currently in the market for Web-based customer care solutions, and are flocking 
to the best products available. Many of these products are currently sold by software- 
centric multimedia (or glorified point solution) vendors. One very real concern for major 
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call center industry players is that these Web-centric companies will prove themselves as 
capable of handling the far greater complexity of multimedia contact centers through the 
hundreds of installations mat are already in place and multiplying dairy (Kana, for 
example, has a client list of 350 that includes Web players like eBay. eToys, and Mercata 
as well as dot-bams like Ford, Shell, Ameritech, Microsoft, KLM. and Avon). 84 Here, the 
multimedia providers grow into the primary providers of customer care solutions over the 
long haul, to this case, switching costs, which currently play to the advantage of long- 
standing call center players, becomes a consideration on all sides and thus less relevant 

The eventual path will likely combine elements of bom of these scenarios. 
Convergence is the onry certainty. 

Taking its cues from Hollywood, this thesis concludes not with the discord and 
ambiguity implicit in the above scenarios, but on a note of expectation and hope. 
American corporations are diving into the multimedia contact center market for the same 
reasons mat they are flocking to the Web itself: a fundamental comprehension that the 
pain of transitioning to the Web will be amortized over years of subsequently more 
gradual adjustments to the digital future mat awaits beyond. 

Once the transition to IP is made, multimedia contact centers will enable smooth 
transitions into next-generation customer service media such as enhanced wireless 
interaction, one- or two-way video, and, eventually, virtual reality support. Since the 
historically tight relationship between buyer and seller was pried apart with the mass 
production following the industrial revolution, there has never been a time when the 



•* Kana, "Kana Customers," hflpy/www.kana.com/customOB/index.html (5 April 2000). 
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reestablishment of that long-lost human face of customer service (for (hose customers 

who from time to time desire it) in customer service appeared as imminent as today. 

Using the enhanced IP services described above, the customer-service evolution will have 

come full circle, albeit in a far more efficient, versatile, and effective form. 
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Appendix 1: Selected Multimedia Contact Center Players 
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Ptever 

Alcatel 
Aspect 



IntcrVoice-Brite 
Mefita 



Nortel 
Rockwell 



Tdoqucnt 



Call Carer 
Call Center 



Call Center 
CaU Center 
Call Carter 

Call Center 
&n Center 



Call Center 



lftv Products 



Notes 

wwvjikatel.com 



CiUCtntoACD: Web Agent; www.flspectcom 
Aspect Customer 
Rriat&wfcq) Portal; 
aBssfoctslP wfn incorporate 
PscNctXtech. 

www.htfervoice.com 



Definfty CCS platform 



Galaxy ACD, Spectrum 
InttgDtedCan Center 
System; interact 
Cbsmnokitloas Studio 
sevex&t. motdy trsdtttonal 
call center and support 



wwwJuccnt.com 



www.Qartel.com 
www,rockweTl.com 



Industry Plays 

Bought Ocmxsyt 10/99 
tPacHclX 2/23/00 



Boost* eShare and changed name U> 
eShart 

Bought Oartfy 10/99 



ww.trioaoect.cora; Are batldinj Web capability, but only callback and text 
chat &l present 



Cbordiaar 
Clariiy 
EJiphany 
IMA 

Inference 

Odane 
Peg&syrtoms 



Sfebel 
Sitoiet 
Vantive 
Active Voice 
Acuity 

Apropos 
Baiisoft 

Businesf Evolution 
Cisco 

eGain 
eOa 

eShsre TechoologlM 
FaccTitnc 

Genesys TelecooiunJcadons 

Laboratories 

GeoTel 

Interactive intelligence 
Kaua 

Lightning Rod Software 



CRM 
CRM 
CRM 
CRM 
CRM 

CRM 
CRM 
CRM 
CRM 
CRM 
CRM 

Mtdtinxdia 
Multimedia 

Multimedia 

Multimedia 
MultiLnudia 
Muttimodia 

Multimedia 

Moltimedia 
Multimedia 

Multimedia 
Multimedia 

Multimedia 
Multimedia 

Multimedia 
Multimedia 



Information Track 
cFronfOffica 
E.4 System 

k-Cornroerco Support 

BnterprisB 

Cow 

eCRM 

eContact Suite 
Sfcbol cServke 



www.chofdbim. com 

www.dariiy.cofD 

www.cpdphany.coni 

wwwJft£cicnc<LCcni 



www^cgafyjteraixora 

www.qoJntusxom 

www4tcbclxoin 



www.b ututesaoVDlution.com 
www.citco.cotn 

www.egun.com 



Unity (unified motsagtog) wwwjwnivovoicc^om 
WebOMter-fadoolng www.acoity.coni 
Web ACD and Acuity WRtt 
Total lnfemdioo wwwjmropoixom 
Managemcoi-hanales phone, 
B-moB, chat/cafDiack. &x 
LnoCoittact 
QOdcc Service Center 
AVY1D architecture; 
Customer Tntcractioa Suite 

eGain Commerce 2000, 
Incorporates Multimedia 
elements in several modules 

eQueu»4000 www.eoncc.com 

e Share Xchaoge www.e3ha1e.com 

PaceTime instant Customer www. fi*cetim&.com 
Qcncsys Suios www.genesyitob.com 



Enterpriie Literactioo Center www.inter-tntBlIlcom 

JUaa Response Becoming a muhichannul player 

through mergers 
CyberCall ww.Kshliod4oft.com; changed n 



Acquired by Nortel 10/99 Network* 
Boogbi Octane 

Bought by eGaei 3/1 7/00 
Bought by Epiphany 

Bought Acuity. Mustangxom (2/00) 

Bonght InSite; baoghf by Kum 
Bought by ftopleSofi (999) 

Bought by QuEntus 



Bought by SetviccSoft 2/99 
Bought by Kana 

Bought OeoTel 10/99, WchLhu; 
Bought Sittbridge, Inference 3/lcVOO 



Bought by Mclita, Malta changed nam 
to eShtuo 



Bought Adanle. bought by Alcatel 
Bought by Cisco. 9/99 

Bought Sflknet, Business Evolution, 
KtrtDiifofi 
»&omATtOVI/2000 
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PI aver 


Tvne 


Kev Products 


Notes 


inausirv i^iavs 


NetDialog 


Multimcdiu 






Bought by Kana 


PacNetX 


Multimedia 






Bought by Aspect 


PjpcLivc.com 


Multimedia 


PtpeLrve 


www.pipcllve.com 




Primus 


K4n1Hnv*rlin 
iviiiiiiiiymB 


cServke, Interchange, 


www.primus.com 








cScrvicc, cMarkeUBg 








eCentcr 


www jKrvtccsoft.com 


Bought Balisoft 2799 


Tapestry Integration 
Specialists 


Multimedia 


Sin^fc # Conta« Center 


www.tapestry.com 




Tcltkol 


Multimedia 






Bought by Nokia (I1i99) 


Tclephmiy@wortt 


Multimedia 


cull center @nywherc 


www.tder^onyatwnri.com 




WebLine 


Multimedia 


WcbLmc; Bash for Cisco Customer Interaction Suite 


Bought by Cisco Systems 10/99 


tbey 


Multimedia outsourcing 




www jbeyincjact; just starting 4/00 




Peoples op poftcom 


MuMmcdU outsourcing 




www^coplesupporUxun 




WcbDudugK 


Multimedia outsourcing 


NctCollaborauon: a service 


www.webdialogs.com 








(ASP) 






Cincum 


Multimedia, Workforce 


Encompass 


www.cincom.com 






Management 








Blue Pumpkin 


Peripheral (forecasting 


PrimeTime 


www.bluepumpkin.com 






and scheduling) 






Knowlix 


Peripheral (Knowledge Wart) 




Bought by Peregrine 


SetvlceWarc 


Peripheral (Knowledge 


eScrvKO Suite 


wwwjerviccwBro.com 






Ware) 








Witness Systems 


Peripheral (monitoring) 


eQuaiity 


www.wrroes5.com 




uwDalraDne 


Paint (callback) 


WebCaliback 


www.webcallback.com 




tCodact 


Point (chat) 


[Contact 


wwwicontactcttm 




UvoPerson 


Point (chat) 


LrvcPerson 3jD 


www.liveperson.com 




Net Effect 


Point (chat) 






Bought by AskJecves 1 1/99 


SiteBtidge 


Point (chat) 


CustnmerNow 




Bought by cOain 


Motive 


Point (chat, e-mail) 


Answer Web 


www.inorjve.coni 


Bought Venn* 1/00 


Vcntix 


Point (chat, e-mail) 






Bought by Motive 1/0O 


AdaiUe 


Point (e-mail) 


Currently under Gcnesys brand 


Bought fay Genesys, I/9B 


BrigraWare 


Point (e-mail J 


Brightwarc Contact Center. 


www. brigbtwarc.com 








Brightwarc Answer 






EcboMall 


Point (e-mail) 


EcbnMailRMOS 


www.ochomoil.com 




MustBag.com 


Point (c-mnil) 


TeleAgent 




Bought by Qulnrus 2/00 
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Appendix 2: Call Center Components 

Although not a comprehensive listing* the below components represent the core hardware 
and software elements of a traditional call center. 



Automatic Call Distributor (ACD) 


The heart of a call center. Routes the cad in queue 
longest to the first available agent; It also distributes 


Call Recording / Monitoring Systems 


HarKfes n t0gging^ or flaWttty, recording, which keeps 
a record of every bit of voice signaling on every port 
and every call fn a call-center system; and 
"mentoring", or quality assurance, recording, which 
lets can-center supervisors evaluate agents tor review 
and training. 

Synchronized screen capture recreates the whole 
customer can experience, letting supervisors see 
fields tID up and agents navigate screens as they hear 
the related audio. 


Call Center ACD Management 
Software 


Sh<3Ws m© conditions within a caD center. While the 
ACD htadlea the Job of equally distributing calls or 
setting eaQs to egents based on whatever rules 
youVe defined, H does not tell you howweB your ACD 
Is functioning. It does not measure how wed you we 
terRffirig each call or if you are meeting your service 
goafs. 

ACD software tells you the average speed on answer, 
the length of the longest call in queue, the number of 
irJte agents, which agents are togged out, which are 
logged in but not in "reedy mode" (In other words, at 
their desks but not letting the ACD know they are 
ready to take calls) and a variety of other data. 


Fax on Demand 


Use of an automated fax-processing server for 
doctment distribution In image format. The interested 
party accesses the FOD system either via telephone 
through the PSTN or the WWW. 

Cellar makes a selection from a menu of available 
documents and entem a return fax number. The fax 
server stores the return fax number In memory and 
associates with the desired document In order to 
satisfy the document request via return fax 
transmission. 

The most common access method is via telephone, 
typically via a toll-free (800/877/888) telephone 
number. The connection Is made to a Voice 
Response Unit (VRU) system that greets the catter, 
and presents a menu of available documents from 
which selections may be made via touchtone keypad 
input 
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Interactive Voice Response 


Automates the handling of calls by Interacting with 
one or more online databases. Popular IVR 
applications Include bank-by-phone, flight-scheduling 
information and automated order entry and tracking. 

Caller's touch tone or spoken requests are answered 
with spoken information derived from data that is 
extracted from a "live" database. As such, a 
significant percentage of installed IVR systems are 
used to front-end call centers In an attempt to offload 
as many calls as possible away from costly live-agent 
handling. 

Most IVR systems today reside in Wintel PCs 
equipped with special ISA and/or PCI board-level 
products and their accompanying DSP processors. 
These specialized processors connect to the 
telephone system (the platform that actually switches 
the calls) using analog ports (the same type of ports 
used for basic single-line telephones). Some are 
available to connect using a digital connection for 
advanced signaling between the adjunct call-handler 
and the switch. They're also increasingly networked 
oh LANs/WANs. 


Predictive dialers 


Using intelligent algorithms, these devices can detect 
when an agent is wrapping up a call; theyll then 
begin dialing the next number and send the call to 
that agent as soon as it reaches a live voice on the 
other end. These algorithms are also capable or 
detecting the number of available telephone lines, 
available operators and average length of each call. 

Predictive dialing can now also run across a Wide 
Area Network, allowing you to conduct real-time 
campaigns across multiple sites. For example, If the 
dialer launches a call from one office— yet all agents 
are still wrapping up calls— the dialer does not have 
to drop the call; ft can instead search another office to 
find an appropriate agent to send the call to, creating 
a 'Virtual" call center in the process. 



Adapted From: http://www.teiecomlibraty.corr^^ 
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